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THE OCCASION OF THE DOMITIANIC PERSECUTION 



DONALD McFAYDEN 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 



The occasion of Domitian's persecution of the Christians has 
been much discussed. Several causes for his attack upon the 
church have been assigned: the unsocial habits of the Christians; 
the prevalent charges against them that they were atheists, child- 
murderers, and addicted to malevolent magic; Domitian's zeal for 
the traditional Roman religion; an effort on his part to force the 
Christians to contribute to the fiscus Judaicus. 1 Scholars, how- 
ever, are now coming by general agreement to date the Book of 
Revelation in Domitian's reign. 2 If this conclusion be correct, the 
question may be regarded as determined. The Domitianic perse- 
cution was called forth by a refusal on the part of the Christians 
to participate in the observances of the imperial cult. 

It is surprising that on this point a conflict between the church 
and the government had not arisen long before, for the imperial 
cult was as old as the empire. That the issue was so long postponed 
may be explained in three ways. In the first place, Christianity 
was regarded by the pagan world as a Jewish sect; and ever since 
the failure of Gaius to force the observance of the cult upon the 
Jews, the latter had enjoyed an immunity from it on condition 
that they sacrificed for the emperor in the Temple at Jerusalem 
and offered prayers for him in the synagogue. 3 That the Christians 
hoped for immunity on similar grounds is shown by the exhortation 
in I Tim. 2:1: "I exhort therefore that first of all supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks be made for all men; 
for emperors and for all that are in authority, that we may lead a 
quiet and peaceable life." In the second place, the nature of the 

1 Would the Christians have made the imposition of this tax upon them a casus 
belli ? Rom. 13 : 6; I Pet. 2 : 13 f . 

2 Moffatt, Introduction to Literature of the New Testament, pp. 503 ff . 

3 Schiirer, History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ, II, 303 f. 
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rites of the cult was such that, so long as Christianity was confined 
to humble folk, the Christians came into no necessary contact with 
it. The sacrifices and vows which the cult prescribed were not 
required of individuals. They were offered by specially appointed 
priests on behalf of communities. These priests were public func- 
tionaries chosen for their wealth. A Christian had only to avoid 
public office and to abstain from gratuitous attacks upon the cult 
to be secure from molestation. Finally, it should be noted that 
none of the emperors between Gaius and Domitian had any special 
interest in the cult. Any of them, it is true, would have punished 
a deliberate refusal to participate in it, but none of them showed 
any disposition to widen the sphere of its obligation. The problem 
is, therefore, to account for the emergence of the issue under 
Domitian. The solution is to be found through a consideration of 
two factors, Domitian's personality and the political situation in 
his reign. 

Domitian had had an unfortunate youth. 1 It had been his 
fate to see his elder brother Titus monopolize the good fortune of 
the family. Titus was born about 41 a.d., and grew to manhood 
under Claudius, whose favor his father enjoyed. He was chosen 
as the special companion of the Crown Prince Britannicus, and 
shared with him the best education, literary and social, that Rome 
could afford. At the earliest possible moment he entered upon the 
usual military and public training of a Roman noble. When there- 
fore in 66 a.d. Vespasian received his Judean command, Titus was 
ready to accompany him as a legatus legionis, in which capacity he 
found opportunity to distinguish himself as a detachment com- 
mander. Domitian, on the other hand, was some ten years Titus' 
junior. When it came his turn to be educated, Vespasian had lost 
Nero's favor. Bookish training, to be sure, could be bought; but 
the son of the vulgarian upon whom the cloud of imperial disfavor 
rested was doubtless something of a social outcast. 

When Vespasian left for the East, Domitian was only fifteen, 
and was left behind at Rome to brood over the glory his brother 

1 The materials for the life of Domitian can be found conveniently collected in 
Gsell, Essai sur le regne de VEmpereur Domitien (Paris, 1894), and in Pauly-Wissowa, 
RealencyclopSdie der klassischen Altertumswissensckaft, Vol. VI, cols. 2541-96. 
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was winning. Then, sometime in the late summer of 69 a.d., 
thrilling news arrived. His father had been hailed as emperor by 
the armies of Egypt and Syria. For this nobody in Rome was 
prepared. Vespasian had owed his eastern command in the first 
place largely to the fact that he was the one experienced general 
who in Nero's opinion could be trusted never to aspire to the 
Principate. His plebeian birth would forbid. 1 For Domitian some 
exciting months ensued. Then in December the lieutenants of 
Vespasian fought their way up the Capitol and the inexperienced 
youth found Rome at his feet. Ere long he was marching in 
nominal command of a splendid army to put down a nationalist 
uprising on the Rhine. 

So sudden a transition from obscurity to absolute power could 
not but be dangerous to any young man. Domitian was only 
eighteen and utterly untrained. He seems to have behaved 
arrogantly and outrageously. 2 But he soon found his new splendor 
a Dead Sea apple. Mucianus, the commander of Vespasian's 
armies in Italy and the West, had played the part of king-maker in 
Vespasian's elevation, and was indisposed to submit to the control of 
a stripling. Domitian soon found that he was allowed no share in 
the real direction of affairs. Even the expected opportunity of rival- 
ing Titus in military fame was denied him. Mucianus permitted 
him to advance no farther than Lyons, and he had to look on from a 
distance while the Gallic insurrection was put down by the troops 
on the spot. His position was in no way bettered by the arrival 
of his father in Italy. News of his conduct had reached Vespasian 
on the road home, and he greeted Domitian with displeasure. To 
add to Domitian's chagrin, Titus was left to finish the Jewish war 
by the capture of Jerusalem. On his return home he was permitted 
to share his father's triumph over the Jews, and was made his 
colleague in the empire. Domitian, on the other hand, was denied 
all share in the administration, although he was loaded with empty 
titles. For twelves years longer he was condemned to brood over 
his unused talents. The only activity left open to him was poetry- 
writing. It is not surprising that in after-years the very thought 
of literature at times filled him with disgust ! 

• Suet. Vesp. iv. 5. 2 Cf. Suet. Dom. i. 3. 
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It was therefore a self-centered and embittered man who suc- 
ceeded Titus on his early death in 81 a.d.; and it was Domitian's 
supreme misfortune that the situation with which he had to deal 
was one which required the utmost tact. His accession was 
clean contrary to the theory of the constitution. The basis of the 
Principate, as Augustus had established it, was the voluntary sub- 
mission of the Roman Republic to the direction of its most dis- 
tinguished citizen. Domitian's sole claim to the throne was that 
of hereditary right. His control of affairs rested upon the loyalty 
of the armies .to the Flavian dynasty. Neither in birth nor in 
achievement could he be regarded as the princeps of the citizen- 
body. The second-mentioned disqualification Domitian made 
eager efforts to remove. His devotion to the tasks of adminis- 
tration, his wars, his twenty-two imperatorial salutations, his four 
triumphs, the cognomina Germanicus Dacicus Sarmaticus which he 
assumed, the triumphal arches which he scattered throughout the 
city until men jeered at him, 1 all evince a thirst for personal dis- 
tinction which was largely, no doubt, the result of his long sup- 
pression, 2 but also attests a sense of the weakness of his claim to 
direct the state. The first disqualification, however, he could do 
nothing to dispel. He could not alter his birth; and it was a 
weakness in some respects more dangerous than the other. Not 
merely was he a parvenu; it was his misfortune to be confronted 
with a parvenu aristocracy. 

The Roman Republic had never been a democracy. At all 
periods it had been controlled by a hereditary aristocracy func- 
tioning through the Senate. Augustus' "restoration of the Repub- 
lic" had been a professed restoration of the control of the state to 
the senatorial order. Under the new regime the Senate proved 
painfully subservient to the wishes of its master. No desire of the 
Princeps was too monstrous or too trivial for it instantly to carry 
out. But the nobility never forgot its traditions. The rapid 
dying-out of the old families and the recruiting of the order from 
the ranks of the knights — and even of the provincials — augmented 

•One morning the word "enough" was found scribbled on the latest of these 
arches. 

a Cf. the verse of Silius Italicus (Pun. iii. 607): At tu tronscendes, Germanice, 
luorum. 
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rather than diminished its corporate pride. After all, there is no 
hauteur like that of the recently ennobled. It is no accident that 
the rise of the so-called "stoic opposition," with its doctrinaire 
emphasis upon senatorial privilege and its romantic veneration of 
the republican era, was coincident with the decay of the old aristo- 
cratic houses and the entry into the senatorial order of new families. 

The imposition by the (alas!) irresistible soldiery of the rule of 
Vespasian upon Rome was bitterly resented by this touchy caste. 
In their view noble birth was the first requisite of an aspirant to 
the Principate; and Vespasian was not merely of equestrian birth, 
he was vulgar, devoid of all fashionable accomplishments and 
gentleman-like sensibilities. Had he not, even after his elevation 
into the Senate, soiled his hands with trade ? The excellent admin- 
istration which he provided was no palliative in their eyes. The 
gorge of every noble Roman rose whenever he thought of his sub- 
jection to the upstart. Accordingly conspiracy was rife through- 
out Vespasian's reign, though always abortive. The courtly 
breeding of Titus and his strenuous efforts to please all classes in 
great part allayed the discontent of the aristocracy; but it revived 
with redoubled venom under Domitian. Domitian's egotism could 
not fail to give offense. After a few awkward attempts to con- 
ciliate good-will, Domitian adopted an attitude more congenial to 
him, that of arrogant self-assertion. He began to play the dominus 1 
and to meet the slurs of his opponents by insisting upon his heredi- 
tary right to the throne as the head of the Flavian house. 

The chief instrument which he employed to inculcate this 
doctrine was the imperial cult. 

The ancients had formed the habit of expressing their political 
and constitutional ideas in terms of cults long before they learned 
to employ the abstract terms of law. Both monarchy and aris- 
tocracy in the ancient world universally claimed religious sanction. 
A king was always greeted by his courtiers as a god, a son of a god, 
or as a favorite of the gods. Noble families usually boasted divine 
descent. In early times these forms of expression had represented 
real beliefs. The mystery of the supremacy of one man or family 

1 The term by which slaves addressed their masters, and subjects a king. For 
references as to the introduction of this form of address at the court of Domitian, Me 
Gsell, op. cit., p. 49. 
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over others early man could only explain to himself by assuming the 
ruler to enjoy divine powers or divine favor. By the first century 
of our era the vitality of paganism as a religion had largely declined ; 
but the religious forms to which it had given birth survived. It 
was still customary to express constitutional ideas in ritual forms. 
The complicated system of cults and observances in which Augustus 
sought to express the idea of the Principate need not here be 
described. Suffice it to say that it was devised to emphasize the 
divine descent of Augustus and the divine favor he enjoyed; in 
other words, his noble birth and his personal prestige. It stopped 
short only at the attribution of divine honors to Augustus himself. 1 
This limitation was dictated by the fact that Rome was still theo- 
retically a republic. The essence of a republic, as Aristotle points 
out, is that each citizen rules and is ruled in turn. To require a 
god to submit to the rule of a human fellow-citizen would be 
shocking and absurd. The recognition of any citizen as a divine 
being could in reason lead only to one thing, to his elevation as king. 
Republicanism in the ancient world, no less than monarchy, 
expressed itself in religious terms, in a denial of worship to any 
living man. There was nothing inconsistent with republicanism, 
however, in the worship of a citizen after his death. Graeco-Roman 
paganism was familiar with the idea of apotheosis. On his decease 
Augustus was added to the number of the state gods as Divus 
Augustus. A flamen was appointed to direct his worship and a 
temple erected. In addition, a corporation, the Sodales Augustales, 
was instituted to conduct the rites of the Julian gens, which were now 
given the status of a public cult, inasmuch as the fortunes of Rome 
were regarded as bound up with those of the House of Augustus. 
Domitian's whole difficulty may be said to be that he could 
point to no Venus Genetrix or other deity as the ultimate progenitor 
of his family. He could trace his descent only to a certain plain 
"Sergeant Brown," 2 who had escaped from the rout of Pompey's 

1 However, Augustus was worshiped as a god in his lifetime in the provinces and 
the Greek towns of Italy. 

2 Suetonius {Vesp. ii) traces Vespasian's descent to a certain T. Flavius Petro, 
a centurion or evocatus in Pompey's army at Pharsalia. The name Flavius may fairly 
be translated "Brown"; and like its English equivalent it had a distinctly plebeian 
ring. 
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army at Pharsalia and betaken himself to money-making, with 
considerable success. Vespasian, however, had been deified under 
Titus, and a new imperial cult had thus been inaugurated cor- 
responding to the new imperial family. 1 This cult Domitian pro- 
ceeded to develop as a support to his pretensions. 

A study of a genealogical tree of the Flavians, such as is to be 
found in the Realencyclopadie of Pauly and Wissowa, 2 reveals the 
following significant features. The prefix divus (or diva) appears 
before the names of all the descendants of Vespasian who prede- 
ceased Domitian, 3 even before that of Domitilla, Vespasian's 

'The doctrine that the House of Vespasian was the imperial family and the 
employment of the imperial cult to emphasize that idea were not original with Domi- 
tian. Vespasian was conscious of founding a dynasty (iPauly-Wissowa, Vol. VT, col. 
2676), although the old realist derided the attempts of his courtiers to manufacture 
for him a divine parentage (Suet. Vesp. xii), and had a good-humored contempt for 
the imperial cult (cf. his dying words, Suet. Vesp. xxiii. 4). Titus had Vespasian 
deified, and Julia his daughter made an Augusta. Titus also instituted the custom of 
including in the state prayers vows and sacrifices for "all the royal family"; cf. the 
Acta Arvalium for 81 A.D.: the Brethren undertake vows pro salute Imp. Titi Caesaris 
divi f. Vespasiani Augusti . . . . et Caesaris divi f. Domitiani . ... el Juliae 
Augustae liberorumque eorum . ... si Imp. Titus Caesar Augustus . . . . et Caesar 
divi f. Domitianus .... vivent domusque eorum incolumis erit, etc. (C7X, VI, 
2059). The full development of the imperial cult, however, was due to Domitian. 

2 Vol. VI, col. 2537, where full references to the original sources may be found. 
In one respect the present writer is inclined to differ from the conclusions of the 
compiler,, Philostratus refers to Julia as "one of Titus' daughters" {Vita Apott. 
Tyan. vii. 7). From this the compiler infers that Titus had more than one child. 
This inference is at first sight supported by the occurrence of the phrase liberorumque 
eorum in the inscription quoted in the preceding note, and by CIL, VI, 8971 : D. M. 
FLAVI STEPHANI PAEDAGOG. PVERORVM IMP. TITI CAESARIS. But 
the phrase in Philostratus seems to be merely a loose way of indicating that Julia was 
Titus' daughter. Moreover, Philostratus is too far removed in time from the Flavian 
era to be a trustworthy witness on obscure points of Flavian genealogy. He else- 
where (op. cit. viii. 25) confuses Vespasian's daughter and granddaughter. The phrases 
liberorumque eorum, domusque eorum in the passage quoted from the Acta Arvalium are 
formulaic and need not have any force other than providing for the case of children 
being born in the ensuing year. The phrase paedagogus puerorum is in the inscriptions 
a set formula, meaning no more than a "paedagogus." Suetonius (Tit- iv. 2) implies 
that Titus had only one child; this and the absence of all contemporary reference to 
any other child of Titus besides Julia outweigh the evidence of Philostratus. 

3 Viz., Titus and Domitilla the children of Vespasian, Julia the daughter of 
Titus, and Caesar the son of Domitian. Titus, Julia, and probably Caesar were 
created divi under Domitian. The date of Domitilla's creation cannot be made out. 
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daughter, 1 who died while Vespasian was still a private citizen, and 
that of Domitian's son, who died in childhood. The cognomen 
Augusta 2 is appended to the name of the Domitilla just mentioned 
and to that of Julia, the daughter of Titus, the two female members 
of Vespasian's house. It appears also after the name of Domitia 
Longina, Domitian's empress, although technically she was not a 
member of the Flavian gens, by virtue of the fact doubtless that 
she had given birth to a gentilis. 3 On similar grounds Domitilla 
the Christian martyr, who was the daughter of the Diva Domitilla 
Augusta just mentioned, was probably created an Augusta in the 
last years of Domitian. Sometime about 93 a.d. Domitian, who 
was childless, adopted two of her sons. Domitilla thus became 
the mother of the heirs apparent. 4 This automatic bestowal of 

1 That Diva Domitilla Augusta was Vespasian's daughter, not his wife of the same 
name, is clear from Statius Silv. i. 1. 97 f. 

' The cognomen Augustus was always reserved for the reigning emperor; but 
under the preceding dynasty the cognomen Augusta had sometimes been conferred 
upon female members of the imperial house. 

3 The old religious forms of marriage having gone out of use, a wife under the 
empire was no longer regarded in law as a member of her husband's gens. This 
explains the fact that the wives of Vespasian and Titus were not created Augustae. 
They were not, properly speaking, members of the domus Augusta. Under the 
Julians, however, the precedent had been established of bestowing that distinction 
upon mothers of members of the domus Augusta. Thus Poppaea, the third wife of 
Nero, was created an Augusta on her giving birth to a daughter, Claudia Augusta 
(Tac. ann. xv. 23; cf. Cohen, Medailles impSriales, I, 315), while the other two wives 
of Nero, who bore him no children, never received that distinction. The other Julian 
Augustae, with the exception of Nero's daughter, were all mothers of emperors. Livia, 
the first Augusta, was not merely the mother of Tiberius and the grandmother of 
Claudius, but had also been adopted by Augustus' will into the Julian gens. Antonia 
was the grandmother of Gaius and the mother of Claudius. Of the younger Agrippina 
we are expressly told that she was created an Augusta on the adoption of Nero by 
Claudius (Tac. ann. xii. 26). Many of the coins on which Domitia is accorded the 
title Augusta bear on their reverse the legend DIVI CAESARIS MATER (Cohen, 
op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 535 f., Nos. 5-1 1). 

4 This is probably the solution of a problem which has perplexed the numismatists. 
Eckhel (VI, 348) and Mionnet (VI, 85) describe two coins of Alexandria which are 
inscribed as follows: (i)*AATIA AOMITIAAA Rev.Z; (2) AOMITIAAA SEBASTH 
Rev. AQAEKATOT. The first of these is dated on the reverse "in the year six," and 
the second "in the year twelve," sc, of Domitian. (Domitian was the only Flavian 
emperor to reign twelve years.) In our reckoning these years correspond to 85-86 
and 92-93 a.d. The omission of the word 0ea (diva) prevents our identifying the Domi- 
tilla referred to with Vespasian's daughter, Diva Domitilla Augusta. The word 
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divine 1 honors upon all the members of the imperial family entitled 
by custom to receive them was an innovation. Under the Julians 
deification and the cognomen Augusta had been bestowed spo- 
radically, according to the whim of the emperor of the moment. 2 
The intent of the Flavian system was clearly to teach that descent 
from Vespasian was a sufficient guaranty of the possession of a 
divine nature. 3 

A study of the institutions of the Flavian cult reveals a further 
nuance. Under the Julians the tendency had been to provide a 
special priesthood and a special shrine for each divus or diva at the 
time of consecration. 4 Under Domitian, 5 on the other hand, all 



2EBA2TH (Augusta) on the second coin forbids an identification with Vespasian's 
wife, who was never created an Augusta. Hence these coins have been pronounced spu- 
rious (Pauly-Wissowa, Vol. VI, col. 2732). All difficulties disappear, however, if we 
assume that the reference is to the youngest of the three Domitillas. The first two 
Domitillas died before Vespasian came to the throne (Suet. Vesp. 3), whereas the 
youngest was a prominent person throughout Domitian's reign. About 90 a.d. Domi- 
tian was a second time disappointed of an heir (Martial vi. 3). He therefore adopted 
two sons of Clemens and Domitilla (Suet. Dom. 15; Quint, iv. prooem. 2). In the year 
when the first coin was issued, Domitilla, who was descended from Vespasian only 
through her mother, would have no claim to the title Augusta. In the year 92-93, 
however, she may well have been wearing the distinction as the mother of the Princes 
Imperial. 

1 The cognomen Augusta was a quasi-divine distinction. Its nearest English 
equivalent perhaps is the word "sacred." 

2 The list of the Julian divi is as follows: Julius Caesar, Augustus, Drusilla the 
sister of Gaius, Livia the wife of Augustus, Claudius, Claudia the daughter of Nero, 
and Poppaea. For the Julian Auguslae, vide supra, p. 7, n. 3. 

3 Quintilian has this advice to offer to poets: laudandum in quibusdam, quod 
geniti immortales, quibusdam, quod immortalitatem virtute sint consecuti; quod pietas 
principis nostri (sc. Domitian) praesentium quoque temporum decus fecit (iii. 7. 9). 
The court poets hardly needed the hint. Martial hails the son whom Domitian expected 
in 90 a.d. as vera deum suboles (vi. 3, 2) . Statius hails Domitian thus : Salve magnorum 
proles genitorque deorum (Silv. i. 1. 74). 

4 Thus Julius Caesar and Augustus each received a special temple and flamen. 
Livia was made a special object of adoration for the Vestals. Drusilla had a special 
shrine and priesthood. Claudius had a temple and a flamen. Claudia had a temple 
and a priestess. What arrangements were made for the cult of Poppaea is unknown. 
Vide Mommsen-Marquardt, VI, 474; Beurlier, Essai sur le culte rendu aux empereurs 
romains, app. A. 

s After Domitian's death Titus was singled out as an especial object of devotion. 
A special temple (?) was erected to him by Trajan (CIL, VI, 946), and a special 
shrine devoted to him in the Templum Divorum (CIL, VI, 10234, an inscription of 
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the Flavian dim were worshiped by one common priestly corpora- 
tion, known as the Sodales Flaviales, 1 in two common temples, the 
Templum dim Vespasiani, consecrated by Domitian about 86 a.d., 2 
and the Templum Flaviae Gentis, erected on the site of Domitian's 
birth-place between 89 and 94 a.d. as the mausoleum of the family. 3 
Not even Vespasian or Titus seems to have had a flamen appointed 



153 a.d.). The Templum Divorum is first mentioned under Antoninus Pius. The 
present writer has elsewhere tried to show that the extant Arch of Titus was not 
erected until after Domitian's death (Classical Journal, December, 1015). Even in 
Domitian's lifetime the opposition to him frequently found expression in an exalta- 
tion of Titus, who was regarded as in every way Domitian's opposite (Dio lxvii. 2. 5). 
In the period of reaction which ensued upon Domitian's death it became the fashion 
to represent Titus as the ideal of an emperor and a man. He is so represented, for 
example, by Tacitus and Suetonius and the post-Flavian writers generally. 
Suetonius tells us, however, that Domitian defunctum (sc. Titum) nullo praeterquam 
consecrationis honore dignatus, saepe etiam carpsit obliquis orationibus et edictis. It is 
extremely improbable in view of this express statement and of Domitian's well-known 
jealousy of his brother that the cult of Titus was in any way emphasized in Domitian's 
reign. 

1 This corporation is so named in all the references to it which can be regarded 
as reflecting the Domitianic usage (Suet. Dom. iv. 4; CIL, XI, 1430; Dessau 1010; 
and the inscription of Trajan's father referred to in Hermes, XLV [1910], 9), as 
well as in the majority of subsequent references to it in the inscriptions {CIL, III, 
6813; VI, 1333; XIII, 1806; XIV, 2501; Orelli 364; Bull, dell' Inst. [1896], p. 253). 
In some post-Domitianic inscriptions it is called Sodales Flaviales Titiales (CIL, 
VIII, 597, 7062), and it is probably to be inferred from Dessau 1010 that this was 
ultimately made its official name. (See Gsell's interpretation of this inscription, 
op. cit., p. 51, n. 1.) It is to be noted that this name for the corporation involves a 
manifest tautology, "the sodality which has for its objects of worship the Flavian 
divi and one Flavian divus (!)." In other post-Domitianic inscriptions it is known as 
the Sodales Titiales Flaviales (CIL, VI, 1523, 2189), an d even as the Sodales Titiales 
(Henzen 6950, Dessau 1078). These names for the sodality reflect an emphasis upon 
the cult of Titus which we may be sure Domitian never would have sanctioned, and 
it is altogether probable that the change in the title was ordered after Domitian's 
death. 

2 The Acta Arvalium for January, 87 a.d., records a meeting of the Brotherhood 
in the month of January in pronao aedis Concordiae quae e(st prope templu)>» divi 
Vespasiani (CIL, VI, 2065). This is the earliest reference to this temple. The 
next in chronological order is in Statius Silv. i. 1 . 31 (89 a.d.) . Its dedicatory inscrip- 
tion has been preserved for us by the Einsiedeln MS: DIVO VESPASIANO 
AVGVSTO S.P.Q.R. (CIL, VI, 938). These references prove that it was officially 
dedicated to the founder of the dynasty alone, and that the later name for it, Templum 
Vespasiani et Titi, was not Domitianic. On this temple vide Gsell, op. cit., pp. 102 f. 

3 On this temple vide Gsell, op. cit., p. 114. 
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for his special worship. 1 It is evident that the intention of Domi- 
tian, who organized the institutions of the cult, was to emphasize 
the divinity of the Flavian gens 2 as a whole, rather than that of its 
individual members. 

When the peculiarities of the Flavian cult are considered, its 
real purpose becomes clear. It was calculated to answer the 
criticisms leveled against the rule of Domitian; to teach that the 
descent of Domitian, if not noble, was divine, and that if his per- 
sonal abilities did not mark him as the princeps of the Roman 
people, he possessed by inheritance a divine nature which gave him 
a claim upon the implicit obedience of every citizen. In other 
words, the real object of the cult was Domitian himself. The 
official headdress of the Sodales Flaviales accurately expressed their 
real function. It was a gold crown decorated with images of the 
Capitoline trinity and of Domitian. 3 

Domitian was prevented from having himself publicly worshiped 
as a god in Rome 4 only by the weight of precedent. He went as 
far in that direction as Roman religion would allow. He exacted 
public sacrifices to and oaths by his Genius. 5 Gold and silver 
statues of him were erected on the Capitol among those of the state 
gods, 6 and disrespect to his statue was punished as sacrilege. 7 
When spectators at the games hissed his gladiators, he had them 

1 A Roman flamen is attested in literature or in the inscriptions for every deified 
emperor between Julius Caesar and Septimius Severus, except for Vespasian and 
Titus (Beurlier, op. cit., app. A). It seems mathematically improbable that the 
flamens of these two consecutive emperors should accidentally be passed over in our 
extant sources. Flamens of both Vespasian and Titus existed, it is true, in the 
municipia; but municipal versions of the imperial cult often varied from the Roman 
usages. 

* Or, more accurately, of the House of Vespasian; for the right of deification was 
not extended to the descendants of Vespasian's elder brother, Flavius Sabinus. 

3 Suet. Bom. iv. 4. 

4 Like other emperors, he was openly worshiped in the provinces, especially in the 
East; Gsell, op. cit., pp. 51 f. 

s Pliny pan. lii. 6; CIL, II, 1963-64. It has been conjectured that the reference 
in Rev. 13:17 (vide infra, p. 18) is to an attempt to enforce a rule that all oaths in 
commercial contracts must be taken by the Genius of the emperor. 

6 Pliny ibid.; Suet. Dom. xiii. 2. 

1 Dio lxvii. 12. 2. Tiberius punished similar acts of disrespect to statues of 
Dims Augustus (Suet. Tib. lviii). 
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executed, on the ground se despici et contemni .... suam divini- 
tatem suum numen violari. 1 On one occasion he is said to have 
referred to his bed as his pulvinar. 2 He instructed the stewards of 
his household to begin all written instructions to their subordinates 
with the words, Dominus et deus noster hoc fieri jubet? The court 
poets, who were always painfully careful to reflect his wishes, hailed 
him as sacratissimus imperator, deus, and even as Juppiter. They 
refer to Domitian's "sacred side," his "sacred feet," his "sacred 
name," his "sacred house," his "sacred banquets," and to the 
"sacred fish" grown to be served at the latter! 4 

Was Domitian crazy? Are we to regard his insistence upon 
his divinity as an evidence of megalomania? Not entirely. He 
was simply seeking to introduce into Rome monarchical eti- 
quette. In ancient times all monarchs were conventionally 
treated as divine beings, just as in later times all monarchs 
claimed to rule by divine right. The real import of the Flavian 
cult is to be found in the fact that it could only be inter- 
preted by contemporaries as a confession on the part of the Senate 
—-with which under the law all its institutions formally originated 
— that the empire was a hereditary absolutism. It was not a 
statesman-like proceeding on Domitian's part thus openly to pro- 
claim this theory and to insist upon its ceremonial expression. It 
argues more vanity 5 than wisdom, a small man's love of display and 
lack of political sense. The fact is that Domitian's egotism did 
at times border on insanity; and of all his mad acts the most sense- 
less was his attack upon the Christians, the most submissive element 
in the whole population, simply because they refused to conform 
to the outward and confessedly artificial ceremonial which was the 
established expression of loyalty. 

1 Pliny pan. 33. 

2 Suet. Dont. xiii. 1. Pulvinar was the technical name for the couch of a god. 

3 Suet. Dom. xiii. 2. 

* The numerous passages in which the court writers pay divine honors to Domitian 
may be found collected in Gsell, op. cit., p. 51. 

s How egregious Domitian's vanity was is illustrated by his boast that he had 
bestowed the throne upon his father and his brother! This absurd claim is attested 
not merely by his enemies (Suet. Dom. xiii. 1), but also by his flatterers, Martial 
(ix. 101. 15) and Quintilian (x. 1. 91). 
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Unfortunately no contemporary narrative of Domitian's per- 
secution of the Christians exists, although we almost certainly 
possess documents which were called forth by it. 1 From these and 
from scattered references in later Christian writers we can only 
gather: that the Domitianic persecution was an attack upon 
Christianity as such, 2 occasioned by the unwillingness of the Chris- 
tians to conform to the practices of the imperial cult; that it came 
suddenly upon the church, no emperor having attacked the Chris- 
tians since Nero; that it broke out in the end of Domitian's reign, 
our most trustworthy witness says in his fifteenth year (95-96 a.d.) ; 
that it spread from Rome to the provinces, at least to Bithynia, 
Asia, and Syria; that there were many martyrdoms and some 
recantations; but that it was of brief duration. The two most 
prominent sufferers were Domitilla and the writer of the Apocalypse. 
There is also the pretty story of Domitian's examination and dis- 
missal of the two descendants of Jude, the Lord's brother. 3 

The fullest account of the persecution is that in Eusebius : 

Domitian having shown great cruelty toward many and having unjustly 
put to death no small number of well-born and notable men at Rome, and 
without cause exiled and confiscated the property of many other illustrious 
men, finally became a successor of Nero in his hatred and enmity toward God. 
He was in fact the second that stirred up a persecution against us, although 
his father Vespasian had undertaken nothing prejudicial to us. 

Eusebius then quotes the testimony of Irenaeus that 

the Apocalypse was seen not long ago, but almost in our own generation, at 
the end of the reign of Domitian. 

and proceeds: 

To such a degree, indeed, did the teaching of our faith flourish at that time 
that even those writers who were far from our religion did not hesitate 
to mention in their histories'* the persecution and martyrdoms which took 

'Viz., Revelation, I Clement, I Peter, and Hebrews. It is true that the Domi- 
tianic date of everyone of these documents has been questioned at some time or other, 
that of I Clement most recently, by Professor Merrill in the American Journal of 
Theology for July, 1918. 

2 Note particularly I Pet. 4: 16. 

3 A full citation of the sources for the Domitianic persecution, with criticism, will 
be found in Gsell, op. tit., pp. 293-316. 

* It is usually assumed, on the basis of a statement in Jerome's version of Eusebius' 
Chronicle (sub ann. Abr. 2212), that Eusebius is here referring to the historian Bruttius. 
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place during it. And they indeed accurately indicated the time. For they 
recorded that in the fifteenth year of Domitian, Flavia Domitilla, daughter of 
a sister of Flavius Clemens, 1 who at the time was one of the consuls of Rome, 
was exiled to the island of Pontia in consequence of testimony borne to Christ. 2 

With this account in Eusebius the following passages of 
Suetonius and Dio Cassius are evidently to be compared : Suetonius 
tells us that Domitian 

denique Flavium Clementem patruelem suum contemptissimae inertiae cujus 
filios etiam turn parvulos successores palam destinaverat .... repente ex 
tenuissima suspicione tantum non in ipso ejus consulatu interemit. 3 

Dio, writing of the year 95 a.d., says: 

In that same year Domitian put to death many including Flavius Clemens, 
who was consul, although Clemens was his own cousin arid Clemens' wife 
Flavia Domitilla was likewise his own kinswoman. The charge brought 
against both was that of atheism; and on that charge many others who had 
adopted a Jewish mode of life were condemned, some of them being executed 
and others deprived of their property. Domitilla however was merely exiled 
to Pandateria. 4 

In the light of these narratives it is not difficult to place the perse- 
cution in its historical setting. 

The Flavius Clemens referred to by all three of the authors we 
have quoted was one of the two sons of Vespasian's elder brother, 
who perished in 69 a.d. in the last struggle between the troops of 
Vespasian and those of Vitellius on the Capitol. These two cousins 
were a constant source of embarrassment to Domitian. On the 
one hand, they were too near the throne to be overlooked in the 
distribution of honors; on the other, there was always the danger 
lest one or other of them should be placed by the discontented 
nobility at its head and become an aspirant to the empire. Sabinus, 
the elder of the two, Domitian personally hated. 5 Nevertheless he 
felt compelled to take him as his colleague in the first consulship 

1 It is generally recognized that the relationship of Domitilla and Clemens is here 
misstated; that Domitilla was the daughter of Domitian's sister of the same name 
and that Clemens was her husband. Vide Gsell, op. cit., pp. 297 ff.; Pauly-Wissowai 
Vol. VI, cols. 2733 f. 

2 Hist, eccles. iii. 17-18; trans. McGiffert. 

3 Suet. Dom. xv. 1. 4 Dio lxvii. 14. 1-2. 

s Suet. Dom. xii. Domitian furthermore was in love with his niece Julia, who 
was Sabinus' wife. 
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that he assumed after his accession (82 a.d.). Then a few years 
later he had him executed for real or supposed treason. Clemens 
thereupon sought safety in retirement. The fate of Sabinus was 
naturally no encouragement for him to seek public office. 

But there may well have been another reason for Clemens' 
avoidance of a public career. According to later tradition, he 1 and 
Domitilla his wife were Christians; and with this tradition the 
accounts of them in Suetonius and Dio are at least consistent, 
although in neither account does the word Christian appear. 
Christianity throughout the first century remained in form simply 
a variety of Jewish messianism. Its central tenet was the expecta- 
tion of an immediate return of Jesus to set up his messianic king- 
dom. Christians therefore had little interest in the affairs of a 
world which they believed to be evanescent. Their citizenship was 
in the kingdom soon to descend from Heaven. If Clemens had 
Christian leanings, what Suetonius calls his contemptissima inertia 
is thus easily explained. The charge of atheism and Jewish 
manners, which Dio tells us was brought against him and his wife, 
is also easily explicable. The Gentiles, not altogether incor- 
rectly, regarded Christianity as a Jewish sect; and from their point 
of view both Jews and Christians might easily be mistaken for 
atheists. Both religions denied the existence of the gods whom all 
the rest of the world recognized, and the absence from both cults 
of sacrifice 2 and other customary forms of ritual would suggest to 
the casual observer that they worshiped no gods at all. 

If Clemens and Domitilla were Christians, the outbreak of the 
Domitianic persecution can plausibly be accounted for. 

In 90 a.d. Domitian was again disappointed of a child, 3 and 
seems to have become finally convinced that a natural heir was to 
be denied him. He therefore, in or before the year 93, adopted two 

1 The earliest express statement that Clemens was a Christian is that of George 
Syncellus (i. 650. 19) in the eighth century; but Domitilla was claimed by the Chris- 
tians as a martyr before the time of Eusebius {vide the passage quoted in the text). 
The fact that one of the earliest Christian cemeteries was located on her land and 
called by her name supports the assumption that Domitilla was a Christian. 

2 The Temple at Jerusalem, of course, had been destroyed in 70 a.d. This had 
long been the only place at which the Jews practiced a sacrificial ritual. 

3 Martial vi. 3. 
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of the children 1 of Clemens and Domitilla as his sons, giving them 
respectively the names Vespasian and Domitian. It was no longer 
possible that their parents should remain in obscurity. They were 
recalled to court. Domitilla, as the mother of the two heirs appar- 
ent, was created an Augusta. She became, indeed, the chief lady 
of the court; for Domitia the empress was estranged from her 
husband, and Julia, Domitian's beloved niece, was now dead. 
Clemens was designated as Domitian's colleague in the consulships 
of 95 A.D. 

The eminence to which Clemens and Domitilla were thus raised 
was in the highest degree perilous. Domitian as his reign wore on 
became yearly more dangerous to those about him. In 93 a.d. 
he returned from what was to be his last campaign. Thencefor- 
ward he lived in his gorgeous house on the Palatine in savage 
loneliness, surrounded only by sycophants and confronted by a 
treacherous aristocracy which hated him to a man. By the death 
of Julia he lost the only friend whom he cared for and could trust. 
His one absorbing interest was to detect and punish conspirators. 
Like Tiberius, he felt that "he held a wolf by the ears." 2 Suetonius 
gives us a vivid picture of his temper at this closing period of his 
life: Pavidus semper et anxius minimis etiam suspicionibus praeter 
modum commovebatur '. 3 Clemens by reason of his birth was an 
inevitable object of Domitian's suspicions. 

The storm broke upon the pair in Clemens' consulship; and if 
Clemens was in any degree a Christian, it is not difficult to discern 
why. As consul he was in an impossible position. Almost his 
first official act would be to offer vows and sacrifices to various 
heathen deities, including the Flavian divi, for the safety of 
the emperor. Thenceforward at every turn he would be met by 
obligations connected with state worship and particularly with the 
imperial cult. There was, it is true, in the Christian church a 
liberal party which recognized a certain amount of conformity with 

1 Clemens and Domitilla had seven children (CIL, VI, 8942). This indicates 
that they were guiltless of the vices which were so prevalent in the high society of 
their day. 

2 The writings of Tiberius were now his sole reading; Suet. Dom. xx. Cf. 
Suet. Tib. xxv. 1. 

3 Suet. Dom. 14; cf. Dio Ixvii. 14. 4. 
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the customs of the existing society as a practical necessity, including 
even those customs which had a religious reference. The cult of 
deities which had no existence, it was argued, was meaningless and 
therefore harmless. 1 We may assume that Clemens adhered to 
this wing of the church; but he could hardly avoid giving offense 
when called upon to celebrate the rites of the official religion. 
The slightest trace of disinclination on his part or of contempt for the 
imperial cult could not fail to arouse Domitian's jealous ire. The 
attention which Domitian bestowed upon the imperial cult shows 
that he was a ritualist in temper, keenly sensitive to outward forms. 
Had he lived in a later age, he would have ordered to instant 
execution a Quaker who insisted upon wearing his hat in his 
presence, without inquiring whether he were really a disloyal sub- 
ject. Clemens' parentage must have laid his conduct especially 
open to misinterpretation. The fact that his apparent disrespect 
to the emperor was merely due to his religion, when discovered, 
would be no palliative in Domitian's eyes. Domitian's was a 
nature which could brook not the slightest opposition. He was 
already engaged in a persecution of other "philosophies" which 
taught the supremacy of conscience. 2 An investigation of the 
new religion would not allay his anxiety. It could only reveal 
that the Christians were a world-wide semi-secret organiza- 
tion which was looking for the rise of a new empire; and that 
they were in the habit of ascribing to the world-ruler whom 
they expected the very titles which in the East, whence the move- 
ment had originated, Domitian was accustomed to have ascribed 
to himself: "King," "Savior," "Son of (a) God," "Image of God," 
"God made manifest." 3 

All Domitian's tyrannical and cowardly instincts were stirred 
to action. As soon as Clemens had laid down his consulship — a 

J I Cor. 10 :23ft. The preceding verses, which teach a stricter doctrine, are 
perhaps a later insertion intended to correct the apparent latitudinarianism of this 
passage. It is apparently a similar latitudinarianism which the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse is combating in his letters to the Seven Churches of Asia (Rev., chaps. 2, 3). 

2 On Domitian's persecution of the philosophers vide Gsell, op. tit., chap. ix. 

3 (icuriKefc, aunifp, vlos 0tov (divi filius), &k6v rod 6eov, 6tds eiri^acifc. Vide 
Kennedy, "Apostolic Preaching and Emperor Worship," Expositor, VII (1909), 
289 ft. 
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consul during his term of office was immune from prosecution — he 
was tried and executed. The nature of the charge against him 
might well seem to sensible men a levissima suspicio. 1 Domitilla 
was banished to an island. 2 It was discovered that others of the 
Roman nobility were infected with the same taint. The informers 
accordingly found a new type of accusation; and slaves and 
freedmen were encouraged to spy upon their masters. 3 Cupidity 
as well as terror urged Domitian on. 4 His own extravagance, 
added to that of Titus, had squandered the accumulations of Ves- 
pasian, and the treasury was empty. The charge of "living a 
Jewish life" supplied him with a convenient excuse for confisca- 
tions. Vespasian had instituted a capitation tax of two drachmas 
a head upon the Jews. This imposition Domitian recently had 
been exacting with the utmost rigor. It was easy to insist that the 
Christians were subject to it, and to punish them as tax-evaders. s 

The number of the victims cannot be determined; but we learn 
from Dio that a good many nobles lost their lives or their property. 6 
It is not impossible that M. Acilius Glabrio, who was executed 
about this time, is to be reckoned among the Christian martyrs. 7 
That the persecution was not confined to the nobility, but that it 
extended also to the humbler folk, the slaves and freedmen who 
made up the bulk of the Christian community, may be regarded 
as certain. 8 

In the provinces, with or without direct orders from the emperor, 
a regular inquisition was set up. Pliny's -famous correspondence 

1 Vide the passage from Suetonius quoted above, p. 13. 

2 Probably to Pontia, not to Pandateria; vide Gsell, op. cit., p. 304. 

3 Cf. Dio lxviii. 1. 2, quoted below. 

* Suetonius suggests that Domitian was super ingenii naturam inopia rapax metu 
saevus (Dom. iii. 2). 

» Praeter ceteros Judaicus fiscus acerbissime actus est; ad quern deferebantus qui 
vel improfessi Judaicam viverent vitam vel dissimulata origine imposita genti tributa non 
pependissent. Suet. Dom. xii. 2. Under those who "lived a Jewish life, without 
confessing that they were Jews," the Christians would naturally be included. 

6 Vide the passage quoted above, p. 13. 

' Gsell, op. cit., pp. 294 ft. 

8 It certainly affected the circle from which I Clement emanates. 
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with Trajan in the year 112 a.d. shows that at that time the profes- 
sion of Christianity was in the eyes of the law a crime, and that 
the customary method of detecting a Christian was to require the 
suspect to offer incense to the pagan deities, specifically to the 
image of the emperor. 1 We learn further from the same source 
that this legal principle and this test were as old as the reign of 
Domitian. 2 Apparently all Christians were now obligated to par- 
ticipate in the worship of the emperor, even those whose private 
station would ordinarily have rendered them exempt. The enig- 
matic language of the thirteenth chapter of the Book of Revelation 
points in the same direction. In that chapter we are told that the 
second beast — by whom we are perhaps to understand the Governor 
of Asia — had (or was to have) an image of the first beast (the 
emperor ?) 3 made; 

and he had power to give life unto the image of the beast, that the image of the 
beast should both speak and cause (»./. and he will cause) that as many as 
would not worship the image of the beast should be killed. And he causeth 
all, both small and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their 
right hand or in their foreheads; and that no man might either buy or sell, 
save he that had the mark or the name of the beast or the number of his name.* 

This passage suggests at least that an attempt was being made, or 
was anticipated, to enforce the emperor cult upon all classes of 
society. 

The trial, however, was brief. The custom in the end of Domi- 
tian's reign seems to have been that "ordinary" consuls should hold 
office until the middle of April. 5 The execution of Clemens there- 
fore probably took place in May, 95 a.d. On September 18 of the 

"Pliny ep. x. 96-97. In the provinces, as has already been noted, the living 
emperor was worshiped. 

' Cf. the phrase rum nemo etiam ante viginti, sc. annos (Pliny ep. x. 96. 6). Viginti 
here is probably to be interpreted as a round number. The reference is probably to 
95-96 a.d. The reading viginti quinque is merely a modern emendation and is 
probably to be rejected. 

s The writer owes this explanation of the passage to an unpublished paper of 
Professor Case. Professor Case, he understands, while accepting the view of Moffatt, 
Bousset, and others that the author is predicting a persecution which he thinks of as 
about a decade away (vide chap, xvii), is inclined to hold that the author's conception 
of that persecution is based upon the procedure of the Domitianic persecution, which 
he regards as a foretaste of the greater attack to come. 

« Rev. 13: 15-17- 5 G-sell, op. cit., p. 59. 
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following year Domitian fell under the dagger of one of Domi- 
tilla's servants, and her sufferings were avenged. A reaction 
against Domitian's policies ensued, and this probably included a 
cessation of the persecution. 1 The later Christian tradition was 
that the persecution was short; 2 and we are told by Dio that 
Domitian's successor, Nerva, 

released those who were under trial for impiety, recalled the exiles, and put to 
death the slaves and freedmen who had conspired against their masters. He 
would no longer permit such to bring any charge against their masters or to 
accuse them of impiety or a Jewish mode of Uje? 

It is clear from Pliny that the principle that Christianity was an 
illicit religion still persisted; but it is also clear that prosecutions 
became very rare. Pliny, although he was a lawyer of wide expe- 
rience, confesses that he had never come into contact with any. 

There is no reason to believe that the Domitianic persecution 
was marked by any such picturesque horrors as those which 
marked the Neronian. Domitian and his representatives seem to 
have been content with confiscations and the ordinary methods of 
execution. But in point of historical importance the two perse- 
cutions are scarcely comparable. Nero had punished the Chris- 
tians as incendiaries, and there is no reason to believe that the 
church in the provinces was seriously molested. Domitian sought 
to suppress the Christian religion as such throughout the empire. 
Down to 95 a.d. the relation between the church and the empire had 
been one of mutual tolerance. The imperial officials had regarded 
the Christians as an inoffensive, if somewhat irrational, sect and 
had protected them against- the mob violence to which they were 
constantly exposed. Accordingly the Christians had regarded the 
empire as a divinely appointed instrument in the world for the sup- 
pression of crime and the restraint of Antichrist. Loyalty to the 

1 If the contention that the Arch of Titus is a monument of this reaction {vide 
supra, p. 9, n. 2) be sustained, this beautiful little structure gains in interest for all 
Christians. 

2 Tert. apol. v; Heges. apud Eus. hist. ecc. iii. 20; Lactant. de morl. persec. iii; 
Oros. hist. vii. 10. Tertullian and Hegesippus imply that Domitian himself put a 
stop to the persecution; but this seems improbable. 

'Dio lxviii. 1. 2. Coins of Nerva are extant which bear the legend F1SCI 
JUDAIC! CALVMNIA SVBLATA (Cohen, Nerva, pp. 54-55). 
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emperor and strict obedience to his behests had been inculcated by 
their leaders as a religious duty. 1 Now it was suddenly realized on 
both sides that God and the emperor were rivals for the ultimate 
allegiance of men. The fact is that the year 95 a.d. is a date of 
supreme importance in human history. It marks the beginning of 
a conflict between religion and the state which can never entirely 
disappear until " the kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of His Christ." In the story of that conflict 
the struggle between the empire and the papacy in the Middle 
Ages is one chapter; the Great War just concluded is another; 2 
and dare we hope that the issue is forever buried, even in our own 
free country, when one of our most influential dailies prints at the 
head of its editorial column the sentiment, "Our country! In her 
intercourse with foreign nations may she ever be in the right; but 
our country, right or wrong." 

'Rom. 13:1-7; II Thess. 2:7; I Pet. 2:13-17. 

3 The moral issue which lent to the Great War the dignity and intensity of a 
crusade grew out of the German contention that where the moral law and the interests 
of the state conflicted, the latter must have precedence. 



